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The Modernness of Plato 

In his earlier days H. G. Wells, who had not himself 
enjoyed the advantages of a classical education, fre- 
quently aimed the shafts of his invective and sarcasm 
at the study of Greek in the schools, which he regarded 
as a useless survival of an older and ultra-conservative 
age, and quite out of harmony with the living and 
moving present. A Cambridge classical scholar, and 
intimate friend of the celebrated writer, was greatly 
distressed at Wells’ attitude in this matter, which, he 
felt, was sprung entirely from ignorance. One day he 
said to Wells: ‘‘I’ll take you for a three weeks’ holi- 
day in Switzerland at my own expense, if you will 
consent to read the ‘Republic’ of Plato with me during 
that time.’’ The offer was accepted and the trip made. 
Wells soon became positively enthusiastic over the orig- 
inality and modernity of Plato, and a complete change 
of attitude towards Greek, together with his own con- 
tribution to the world’s Utopias, was the result. 

We feel convinced that no thoughtful modern can 
read the ‘‘Republiec’’ of Plato, even if it be merely in 
Jowett’s translation, without being stimulated by its 
boldness of conception, its suggestiveness, and its 
depth, and without at the same time feeling how vastly 
superior it is to a great deal of contemporary writing 
on economies and allied subjects. What a revelation 
the ‘‘Republic’’ was to another modern, and how he 
found in it most interesting and profitable commentaries 
on censorship, ‘‘jazz,’’ athletics, democracy, and a host 
of other contemporary problems, is very interestingly 
told in an article by Joseph E. Baker, which appeared 
in the December issue of the CLasstcaL JoURNAL under 
the title ‘‘Plato as a contemporary essayist.’’ 

Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Why Not Numismatics? 

In the discussion following a recent lecture on Numis- 
matics, the Greek professor of a secular university 
remarked, ‘‘I am interested in the study of coins 
because of the manner in which they fix history in 
one’s mind and illustrate art and literature.’’ This 
has been the experience of all familiar with this field 
of knowledge, and it seems to me that in our work of 
maintaining the traditional Jesuit standard in the 
classics, we are overlooking a very important and 
interesting aid. Numismatics, a branch of the sciences 
that concern the history of nations, their advancement 
in civilization and culture, once numbered in its ranks 
some of the foremost Jesuit scholars—men who appre- 
ciated the value of this phase of classical archeology, 
as well for its vitalizing influence in the classroom, 


as for the furthering of their own erudition. We are 
fortunate in that most of our houses have a collection 
of some sort, sometimes a valuable one. Why allow 
this souree of knowledge to lie dust-covered in some 
forgotten corner? 


Coins furnish, without doubt, one of the most numer- 
ous and best preserved kinds of contemporary docu- 
ments. Consider, for instance, how the Romans, having 
no daily press with which to mold public opinion, made 
use of coins to spread information about the govern- 
ment and the exploits of the Emperor. Hadrian in 
the twenty-one years of his reign, issued over nineteen- 
hundred varieties of denarii, not including those struck 
in Asia Minor and other provinees. This is an average 
of almost one hundred per year, or two a week. In 
this way he kept the furthermost parts of the Empire 
informed of his wars, his travels, his many undertakings 
and achievements. And these documents still survive, 
in most cases in their original condition. Nor was 
Hadrian an exception; many other monetary issues of 
Greece and Rome are equally abundant. 

These two countries will comprise, in the main, the 
provinee of the classical student interested in coins; 
for the field of general Numismatics is unlimited. Greek 
coins are undoubtedly, in beauty and perfection of 
execution, the finest ever produced by the hand of man. 
They are, moreover, original works of art, not mere 
copies, as are so many of the other relics of ancient 
art which we possess. Moreover, so complete are our 
series of ancient coins, that we have here a record of 
all the successive phases and local varieties of one 
department of Greek art, from the seventh century 
before Christ, throughout the classical and post-classical 
periods; a thing which cannot be said of most other 
classes of monuments, such as sculptures and bronzes. 
Seulpture and architecture also receive illustration 
from Numismatics. Here the memory of lost statues 
is preserved to us, and many replicas or adaptations 
of famous works of Phidias, Praxiteles, and other great 
masters, While the coins of Rome are not as artistic 
as those of Greece, yet some of them, notably the du- 
pondii of Tiberius, the sesterti of Agrippina and of the 
Flavian emperors, present portraits of remarkable excel- 
lence and beauty. 

But perhaps the most important function of Numis- 
matics for our purpose is the illustration of history 
and literature. How valuable, for instance, is the long 
line of portraits it gives us of the Roman emperors! 
Here we see depicted the obstinate ferocity of Nero, 
the brutality of Caracalla, the philosophic calmness of 
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Antoninus, as clearly as though the living person were 
before us. 

The political history of numerous autonomous cities 
of the Greek world, and the development of the Roman 
state, can be traced on coins with remarkable accuracy. 
A few examples of the latter would be: the Romaniz- 
ing of Campania (312 B. C.); the First Punie War; 
Marius and the Barbarians; the Social War (90); the 
murder of Casca and the Triumvirs. 

Coins are scarcely less valuable in their relation to 
geography. The position of towns on the sea or rivers, 
the race of their inhabitants, and many other partic- 
ulars, are positively fixed by numismatie evidence. 
Paleography too here finds first-hand examples of the 
ancient alphabets, Syrian, Phoenician, Latin, and Ibe- 
rian, in many styles, 

No one teaching a subject into which mythology 
enters can afford to be without some knowledge of 
Numismatics. The favorite types on many ancient 
coins are the gods, their attributes, and the temples 
dedicated to them. Jupiter and the major deities, the 
demi-gods and heroes, are here represented as the 
ancients coneeived them, often accompanied by their 
appropriate symbols, or shown performing one of their 
characteristic functions. In discussing the twelve 
labors of Hercules, for instance, how interested the 
class becomes, if the professor shows coins illustrating 
these heroic exploits. A more intimate knowledge of 
the Roman people is gained by studying the personified 
abstractions, such as Abundantia and Virtus, which 
they were so fond of representing. This fascinating 
group is closely connected with the history of the 
times, and reflects the condition of the State. So, for 
instance, an eruption of Vesuvius in the time of Titus 
prompted a whole series of supplicatio coins. Again, 
a Providentia type shows us Vespasian handing over 
the globe—symbolical of world rule—to his son and 
successor. 

For the practical application of this subject in the 
classroom several methods are available. Here is a 
very simple and good one. A catalogue containing 
page after page of beautiful plates can easily be 
obtained from museums or publishers. The teacher 
selects the plates of those coins which he wishes to 
use, cuts out the obverse and reverse of each, and 
pastes them on ordinary library cards, one coin to each 
eard. As a description of each coin, and other data, 
are furnished by the catalogue, these can easily be 
written in. These cards are more readily handled than 
the actual coins, and when passed around in elass, will 
do eonsiderable to arouse interest and fix facts in the 
minds of the students. With an opaque projector 
the same ecards will furnish material for interesting 
lectures. 

These are only a few of the advantages to be derived 
from this most absorbing study. It has been said that 
there is no more pleasant companion for the teacher of 
the classics than a cabinet of coins. It is a most useful 
companion too—one that will open up vast fields of 
knowledge to the student. Robert ©. MANNING, S. J. 
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“There Is a Bird Which Is Called the Phoenix” 

Egyptian mythology and folklore are not branches 
with which we acquaint the students in our schools. 
To us and to them, the dark, sombre, silent Egyptian 
is a somewhat mysterious figure skirting along the 
fringe of the bright classical world, and his shadow 
only rarely flits across the sunny scenes of ancient 
Greek and Roman life. Nevertheless we have all of us 
heard of a strange fabulous bird which made a deep 
impression on the Egyptian mind. The gist of what 
we know concerning the Phoenix is quickly told: ‘‘A 
sacred bird, like an eagle, with red and golden plum- 
age, which came out of Arabia every 500 years to 
Heliopolis, where it burned itself on the altar, and rose 
again from its ashes young and beautiful; hence, an 
emblem of immortality and of the resurrection’’ (Stand- 
ard Dict.). 

It may not be devoid of interest for classical readers 
to consult the ancient Greek and Latin sources, and 
see how they tell the legend of the Phoenix in all its 
original freshness. 

First comes Herodotus with his brief account in 
II, 73: ‘‘Another bird also is saered; it is called the 
phoenix. I myself have never seen it, but only pictures 
of it; for the bird comes but seldom into Egypt, onee 
in five hundred years, as the people of Heliopolis say. 
It is said that the phoenix comes when his father dies. 
If the picture truly shows his size and appearance, his 
plumage is partly golden and partly red. He is most 
like an eagle in shape and bigness. The Egyptians 
tell a tale of this bird’s devices, which I do not believe. 
He comes, they say, from Arabia bringing his father 
to the Sun’s temple enclosed in myrrh, and there buries 
him. His manner of bringing is this: first he moulds 
an egg of myrrh, as heavy as he can carry; and when 
he has proved its weight by lifting it, he then hollows 
out the egg, and puts his father into it, covering over 
with myrrh the hollow in which the body lies; so the 
egg being, with his father in it, of the same weight 
as before, the phoenix, after enclosing him, earries 
him to the temple of the Sun in Egypt. Such is the 
tale of what is done by this bird.”’ 

No doubt, this earliest version of the tale is dis- 
appointing: it seems expurgated of the familiar fea- 
tures which we associate with the bird whenever we 
think of it. However, the popular mind which creates 
folklore is never at rest, but continues to deck out its 
own creations with ever fresh embellishments. When 
we come to the next great milestone in the history of 
the phoenix, the story shows considerable variations. 
We quote this paragraph from C. Plinii Secundi Natu- 
ralis Historiae X, 2: ‘‘Aethiopes atque Indi, discolores 
maxime et inenarrabiles ferunt aves, et ante omnes 
nobilem Arabia phoenicem, haud scio an fabulose, unum 
in toto orbe, nee visum magnopere. Aquilae narratur 
magnitudine, auri fulgore cirea colla, cetero purpureus, 
caeruleam roseis caudam pennis distinguentibus, ecristis 
fauces, caputque plumeo apice honestante. Primus 
atque diligentissimus togatorum de eo prodidit Mani- 
lius, senator ille maximis nobilis doctrinis doctore 
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nullo: neminem exstitisse, qui viderit vescentem: sa- 
erum in Arabia Soli esse, vivere annis DIX, senescen- 
tem casiae thurisque surculis construere nidum, replere 
odoribus, et superemori. Ex ossibus deinde et medullis 
elus nasci primo ceu vermiculum: inde fieri pullum: 
principioque iusta funera priori reddere et totum de- 
ferre nidum prope Panchaiam in Solis urbem et in ara 
ibi deponere. Cum huius alitis vita magni conversi- 
onem anni fieri prodidit idem Manilius, iterumque 
significationes tempestatum et siderum easdem re- 
verti.’’ According to Pliny, therefore, there is only 
one phoenix in existence who, at the close of his long 
life, builds himself a nest with twigs of cassia and 
frankincense on which he dies: from his corpse springs 
a worm, which grows into the young phoenix. Still 
another version is found in Tacitus, Annales VI, 28. 
The form of the legend most familiar to us is that given 
in the Physiologus (‘‘a collection of some fifty Christian 
allegories, much read in the middle ages, and still 
existing in several forms and in about a dozen Eastern 
and Western languages’? Encycl. Brit.). It deseribes 
the phoenix as an Indian bird, which subsists on air 
for 500 years, after which, lading his wings with spices, 
he flies to Heliopolis, enters the temple there, and is 
burned to ashes on the altar. Next day the young 
phoenix is already feathered; on the third day his 
pinions are full-grown, he salutes the priest, and flies 
away. 


We are not here concerned with the legend of the 
phoenix as an integral part of Egyptian mythology. 
The writer in the Encyclopedia Brittanica arrives at the 
conclusion, that it ‘‘was a popular tale, rather than 
official theology’’; but it ‘‘evidently must have had 
points of attachment in the mystic religion of Egypt, 
and indeed both Horapollon and Tacitus speak of the 
phoenix as a symbol of the sun.’’ The self-same sun 
who sets in the west rises again in the glorious east, 
with none of his splendor of yesterday lost or even 
abated. Thus the sun came to be looked upon as a 
symbol! of resurrection and immortality. Naturally, the 
story of the phoenix, at first native to Egypt, but later 
spread throughout the Roman Empire by such writers 
as Pliny and Tacitus, presented itself to the Christian 
mind as a fitting symbol of the resurrection of the body. 
The early Christians were largely on the defensive. It 
was their task to give to their pagan fellowmen an 
account of the faith that was in them. It was their duty 
to prove to them that Christian dogma was not that 
outrage on human reason, which the learned and self- 
conceited pagan had supposed it to be. It was no 
wonder, then, that in their explanation of dogma, the 
early Christians should point out analogies enshrined 
in the pagan religions themselves. Gildersleeve remarks 
(Justin M. I 21) that this line of argument is repugnant 
to our modern sensibilities, but that the Fathers did not 
disdain to meet the heathen on his own ground. Fable 
for fable, the Christian religion was, to say the very 
least, not more improbable than the pagan, So Tertul- 
lian (Apol. 21) says: ‘‘Recipite interim hane fabulam; 
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similis est vestris, dum ostendimus quomodo Christus 
probetur.’’ The same writer parallels Gehenna and 
Pyriphlegeton, Paradise and the Elysian Fields. The 
legend of the phoenix was employed, in order to strip 
the resurrection of the body of its seeming absurdity, 
by Tertullian, de Resurrectione Carnis, e. 13; by the 
Apostolical Constitutions V, 7, and by Clement Rom. in 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians XXV. This last- 
named text here follows in full in the Loeb translation. 

The author is at pains to show how the resurrection 
of the body is foreshadowed in nature. He instances 
two natural phenomena, the change of day and night, 
and the sowing of the seed and its bearing fruit. Then 
he continues: 

“*Let us consider the strange sign which takes place 
in the East, that is in the districts near Arabia. There 
is a bird which is called the Phoenix, This is the only 
one of its kind, and lives 500 years, and when the time 
of its dissolution in death is at hand, it makes itseli a 
sepulchre of frankincense and myrrh and other spices. 
and when the time is fulfilled, it enters into it and die . 
Now, from the corruption of its flesh there springs a 
worm which is nourished by the juices of the dead b'r 
and puts forth wings. Then, when it has become stron 
it takes up that sepulchre in which are the bones of its 
predecessor and carries them from the country of Arabia 
as far as Egypt, until it reaches the city called Heliop- 
olis, and in the daylight, in the sight of all, it flies to 
the altar of the Sun, places them there, and then starts 
back to its former home. Then the priests inspect the 
registers of dates, and they find that it has come at the 
fulfilment of the 500th year.’’ James A. Kterst, S. J. 


The Convention 

Suggestions are in order for the Classical Convention 
of 1927. The President and Secretary will appreciate 
any ideas whieh the representatives of the Association 
or other members may have to communicate to them on 
the subject. Would it be advisable to have a symposium 
on a single theme on one of the days? Would it be well 
to set aside one day for the diseussion of questions 
of method and curriculum? Would it be a good thing 
to throw practical discussions of individual problems, 
such as those connected with particular classes of high 
school Latin and the like, into group meetings, attended 
only by those directly interested? Would a study of 
the Ratio Studiorum in the light of present-day prob- 
lems in classical teaching, be a good subject for a day’s 
symposium? We hope the members of the Association 
will during the next two months give the Officers their 
active co-operation in building an interesting and helpful 
program for the Convention. 


As a teacher of English, inspired with a belief in the 
unity of culture, I have wished in this presence (the 
Classical Association of the Atlantie States) to support 
the contention that, as in the history of Europe, so in 
the development of the individual American, the basic 
elements of this ideal are most promptly secured through 
direct contact with Greek and Latin.—Lane Cooper. 
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O Tempora, O Mores! 


De Vitiis Nostrae Aetati Propriis 
Satira 


Interdum dulce est ridentem scribere versus, 
iratumque iecur satirae relevare medela. 
Cur non hoe fiat? Num nos celare petitos 
peccantim telis decet imo in corde dolorem 
occultum, quoties iusta praecordia flagrant 
ira, vesani mores quod sunt in honore 
contemptu iuvenum digni patrumque cachinno? 


Nostris temporibus quonam pudor ille modestus 
virgineusque rubor, custos indexque fidelis 
virtutis, quonam fugerunt conscia recti 
mens et honor? Quisnam, contentus paupere mensa, 
irretorto oculo ditum conspectat acervos? 

Quis non perque dies, noctes vigilesque per omnes, 
torquetur tristis, vehitur quod proximus Ancus 
magnifico curru. Marius quod mollia membra 
vestibus involvit melioribus, aula Maronis 

marmore praefulget? Quis nune sudore decenti 
optatam tendit famam contingere? Quis non 
fraudibus astutis, superant quae eallidum Ulyssem, 
fasees conquirit sellamque curulem et honcres 
primos? O mores! Populi suffragia prostant! 
At:‘‘Miser, o quid agis? Calamo quid plectis acerbo’’— 
leetores clamant,—'‘tu crimina nota Catoni? 

Quid veiera insequeris? tua tempora plena malorum! 
haee satiram poscunt; haee tu perstringe cachinno!”’ 


Omissis, igitur, vitiis communibus omni 
aetati, nova iam nostrae vel propria genti 
e latebris trahere et luci committere visum est. 


Vestes cur Domini donavit provida cura 
olim homini? Corpus nonne ut velare modestis 
posset tegminibus, brumae vel frigora membris 
arcere aut solis nimias excludere flammas? 
Delirans hominum mens atque oblita Supremi 
Numinis induxit nostro iam tempore vestes, 
quis, dum imponuntur, nudantur* corporis artus. 
Talaris vestis, quondam pulcherrima visa, 
matronae exosa est, simul est exosa puellae, 
Virtus deperiit; periere pudorque ruborque, 
virginis ille decor! Virgo, quae casta nitebat 
instar reginae, facta est ancilla lutosa! 

Nec mirum! sese spoliantem flore pudoris 
dignam quis ducat sincero cultu et honore? 


Nautae, dum mortem minitatur saeva procella, 
fulgura dum scindunt,—tonitru resonante per aulas 
aetherias,—nubes, prudenter nave reversa 
in portum redeunt, pereant ne turbinis ira. 


Matronae infaustae, tenerae miseraeque puellae, 
nigrae sunt nubes, saeva undique fulgura flagrant : 


“ef. Sancti HIERONYMI epistolam ad Laetam, De Institutione 
Filiae: ‘‘Talia vestimenta paret, quibus pellatur frigus, non 
quibus vestita corpora nudantur.’’ 
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instat tempestas, clades minitatur amaras! 
Virtutis reduces in portum, fortiter undas 
linquite caenosas! Vestitu membra decenti 
contegite et clypeo vos communite pudoris! 


Pravis temporibus nostris et moribus aegris 
mentes atque oculos fas est extollere ad ipsum 
virtutum exemplar, quod lumine sidera vincit, 
Virgineam ad Matrem puram sine labe micantem 
candidius nivibus. Speculo hoe virtutis aperto 
discite, matronae, vos discite, quaeso, puellae, 
virtutis pretium flavo praestantius auro. 

‘*Caelo Musa beat.’’ Clarus velut Thracius olim 
divine arte lyrae traxit silvasque ferasque, 
imperio sic nune fidicen regit usque supremo 
incultas hominum mentes; modulamine blando 
iras compescit, sperare docetque superna, 
dummodo ne sedem delirans Musa relinquat 
virtutis, qua olim sibi tot tantique parabant 
aeternas laudes citharoedi. Lumine claro 

Liszt, Mozart fulgent; viridi Beethoven in aevum 
cinctus erit lauro. Conecentus arte decora 

ingenia haee rapiunt mentes e sorde maligna, 
atque hominum accendunt flammis praecordia eastis. 


O, utinam nostro surgat iam tempore duro, 
Palestrina novus, repletus flamine divo, 
qui fidibus sacris numeros modulosque canoros 
eliciens stultam doceat contemnere plebem 
turpes concentus, quales nune gestit inique 
imberbis iuvenis, pater et matrona senilis! 


Num sunt digni illi strepitus erepitusque tubaram, t+ 
chordarum stridor, fremitus quos tympana produnt, 
cultorum auditu, plausus nostrosque merentur? 
sensibus haee placeant: sed pruritu auribus inflant 
pravas delicias, cacnoso fomite turgent! 

Tales concentus, pucri castaeque puellae, 
spernite! Viperius fugiendus dens minus illo 
pruritu infando! Summe symphonia easta 
laudatur merito; caclestes mentibus indit 
sensus, nosque facit terrestria temnere. Casta 
haee symphonia te delectet, cara iuventus! 


O mores tristes! Perversa 0 tempora nostra! 
Daemonis insidiis decepta, et pectore pravo, 
gens humana humeris onus ingens portat inique, 
deliciasque voeat, quae sunt mala turpia vere. 

O pueri atque senes, matres teneraeque puellae! 
vos, nisi ludibrium ventis debetis amarum, 
fluctibus egressi, scopulos vitate latentes 
flagitii in caeno; seeurum quaerite portum 
virtutis! vestra domitaque cupidine prava, 
magnanimi et fortes, arto procedite calle; 
moribus integris spectandam reddite vitam! 

A. F. Geyser, 8. J. 


+ Desecribuntur concentus illi musici recenter invecti, quibus 


nomen inditum est ‘‘Jazz.’’ Id genus strepituum Ciscordantium, 
saepe etiam lascivorum, a vera arte toto caelo distat. 
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Conditional Sentences 

Father Hugh O’Neill deserves the thanks of all our 
teachers for calling attention to the diversity of ‘‘rules 
for Conditional Sentences’’ to be found in various pop- 
ular Latin Grammars, each of which professes to give a 
scientific statement of these rules. He has also wisely 
pointed out how Conditional Sentences are the crux of 
many teachers of Latin. And the contradictory teach- 
ing prevalent on this subject adds to the embarrassment 
of our young masters. Every contribution towards a 
solution of this vexed problem will no doubt be weleome 
to readers of the CLassicaL BULLETIN. 


For the benefit of readers who can refer to the articles 
mentioned, I should like to add the following hints. 

1. It will be seen that the writer recognizes the funda- 
mental principle that the only assertion made in a Con- 
ditional Sentence is what is descrived as the dependence 
of apodosis on protasis; in other words, the logical nexus 
or sequence between the truth of the main statement 
and that of the ‘‘if clause.”’ 

This is a most important principle underlying all 
conditional statements and cannot be too much empha- 
sized. 

2. Two classes of Conditional Sentences are admitted. 
This admission, which is quite in accordance with the 
faets supplied by grammars, is also of great importance. 
It is a great advantage to observe that on these two 
prineiples there is very wide agreement. It is when 
scholars come to describe and label these two classes 
and their subdivisions, that division of opinion com- 
mences unhappily to manifest itself, much to the con- 
fusion of both teachers and taught. Accordingly every 
attempt to thrash out these divergences of views should 
be helpful, and perhaps ultimately bring about a uni- 
form presentation of the rules for Conditional Sentences. 
For, be it noted, these rules are pivotal, and on them 
depends the formulation of rules governing the expres- 
sion of wish, possible or unfulfilled, (or as others erro- 
neously term them: volitive or unattainable ; sometimes 
even impossible) ; also much that concerns the potential 
subjunctive in Latin, and the Greek potential optative. 
The writer mentioned, implicitly, if not expressly, rea- 
lizes the great importance of an accurate exposition of 
the laws governing hypothetical clauses in any scheme 
of classical syntax. 


3. Another item of agreement is the fact that the 
difference between the two recognized classes into which 
Conditional Sentences are usually divided, is directly 
eonnected in English with judicious use of such auxiliar- 
ies as would, should, may, and might. In translation 
from English into Latin these auxiliary verbs act as 
sign-posts to warn the pupil that very probably he must 
find his model in Class II, not in Class I, which the 
writer calls ‘‘simple suppositions’’ and which I would 
eall ‘‘suppositions of assumed fact.’’ 

4. Further it is a pleasure once again to point out 
another factor that makes for agreement. The descrip- 
tion of the two types falling under Class IT, as imagin- 
ary and unfulfilled suppositions, shows that, after all, 
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different systems may be but expressive of the same 
thing, each in its own way. Take the sentence: Si ioc 
dicas, mentiaris, ‘* Were you to say so, you would be 
telling a lie,’’ or ‘‘should you say so, you would be 
telling a lie,’’ or “‘supposing you were to say so, you 
would be telling a lie.’’ It differs from the companion 
formula: si hoc dizxeris, mentitus sis, only by a change 
of stems. In translation it will be a matter of duly 
appreciating the difference between an aorist and a 
present stem. 

5. The foregoing formula Fr. O’Neill rightly deseribes 
as imaginary, where the speaker prescinds from realiza- 
tion and non-realization, The hypothesis is regarded as 
only conceivable, as located in the broad- domain of 
possibles. Exeellent! so far he is in agreement 
with the very best grammarians. Again he rightly, | 
think, terms the second type of Class II ‘‘unfulfilled’’ 
not ‘‘impossible,’’ though, whether he realizes it or not, 
he also has at the back of his head what I regard as a 
less appropriate term unreal, borrowed from French 
terminology ‘‘irréel.’’ I venture to think that slight 
reflection will enable most grammarians to see that our 
word unfulfilled suits the occasion better than the French 
‘‘irréel’’ and its literal rendering unreal. That too is 
a word I would gladly see banished from grammatical 
terminology. Thus after years of controversy—for 1 
remember all these points controverted some forty years 
ago; and on one point I had a lengthy private corre- 
spondence with Professor Sonnenschein—I can claim to 
draw the attention of teachers to five points on which 
present-day grammarians are presumably in agreement. 
I will now advance another proposition on which I hap- 
pen to know there was unanimity about the year 1893 
in the now defunct Birmingham Grammatical Society. 
And to this point I especially invite the attention of 
readers of Fr. O’Neill’s article. ‘‘Conditional sentences 
are differentiated by the implication underlying each 
supposition as well as by the time of the supposed 
action.’’ In other words our suppositions vary accord- 
ing to their implications, though in every formula the 
main statement is only the logical nexus between protasis 
and apodosis. Time also constitutes an element of vari- 
ety. The implication of Class I—‘‘If it rained there 
was no game’’; or ‘‘If it is raining there is no game,”’ 
is that of assumed fact, as the old grammarians called 
it: ‘‘sumptio dati.’’ Similarly: ‘‘If there is no God, 
there is no hell.’’ The assumed fact is in the mind of 
an objector or in words heard or read to that effect. 
In all these cases the assumption of fact, owing to the 
conditional assertion, involves no responsibility on the 
part of the speaker. From motives of irony, argument, 
or observed fact, a speaker can assume anything he 
likes. If my readers do me the honor of looking up my 
‘*Greek Prose Composition’’ they will find all this didae- 
tically and briefly expounded on page 56. So much for 
Class I of Conditional Sentences. If any teacher finds 
it helpful to describe these as simple suppositions he is 
welcome to do so, provided he explains them aright, and 
provided also he informs his scholars that all Conditional 
Sentences are simple suppositions assertive only of a 
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logical nexus between protasis and apodosis, I prefer 
however, to call them, in virtue of their underlying 
implication of assumed fact, Suppositions Stated as fact. 


Concerning a generic name for Class II, I deem it 
wiser to have no such name, than to have recourse to 
one used to designate one of the two subdivisions of this 
class. Fr. O’Neill admits two types coming under Class 
II, which he rightly designates as imaginary and unful- 
filied. Surely it should be possible to select a generic 
designation which is not also the specific distinction for 
one of the two types. Not all that is imaginary remains 
unfulfilled. Neither would it be desirable to settle the 
diffrence by invoking a time distinction. The unful- 
filled may refer to present or past time, but the imagin- 
ary remains in the time of possibles. Let metaphysicians 
-ettle what that is. At any rate let all teachers of Greek 
and Latin syntax ever bear in mind that the concept 
of non-fulfillment is not identical with that of impos- 
sibility, and that an unfulfilled supposition is not neces- 
sarily impossible. The word does not oceur, I am pleased 
to note, in Fr, O’Neill’s exposition of the Hypothetical 
Clause. 

Just a word on what this writer classes as ‘‘future 
suppositions.’’ The old grammarians admitted no such 
special category. Time is an element for differentiation 
both in Class I and in Class IT; so also is the implication 
conveyed as to actuality. Now in Class I we have sup- 
positions past, present, and future; in Class II we have 
suppositions referring to the unfulfilled in the present 
and the unfulfilled in the past. Are there any in Class 
II that refer to future time? This is a question for 
metaphysicians which Grammarians are not forced to 
answer; seeing that the label ‘‘ purely Coneeivable’’ or 
‘‘imaginary’’ is quite sufficient to mark off such formu- 
lae as Si hoc dicas, erres, si hoc dixeris erraveris, where 
the difference is only that of stems. If we talk of the 
time of a possible, we have to bring in the further idea 
of possible realization, from which one really prescinds. 
Future suppositions are for instance: si hoc dicet menti- 
etur; ei todto Wevoeta, and éav tovto Aéyy Wevoeta. 
These formulae really belong to Class I, the sumptio 
dati conditions with implication of assumed fact: ‘‘If 
he says so, he wil! be telling a lie.’’ Greek has two forms 
for this formula, differing in degree of positiveness, ei 
égei, is more positive, more vivid than éav Aéyy: ‘‘if 
perchance he shall say so.’" Though note that, in Eng- 
lish, we as often use the present in instances like these, 
as the future; it is the present of greater vividness, 


Thus what have been spoken of as future suppositions 
fall under Class I. If any one were to insist, and not 
without grounds, that there are examples of si hoc dir- 
erit mentitus erit, expressive of future time, though In- 
dicative tenses, the answer is obvious: it’s a ease only of 
stem-difference, and the objector is thrown back on a 
study of tense values, on which the present writer con- 
tributed a series of articles to the London Classical 
Review in the year 1894. 

Lastly, if it be correct to state, as Sonnenschein and 
many others take for granted, that there is an implica- 
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tion as to actuality underlying both classes of Con- 
ditional Sentences, it would be unwise to make such 
implication our basis for differentiation between Class 
I and Class II. This is a point I would recommend for 
further reflection to the contributor of the excellent 
article which stimulated me to inflicting this somewhat 
lengthy dissertation on readers of the CLassicaL BUL- 
LETIN. 

In conclusion it should be observed that all gram- 
marians have a special department for abnormal usage. 
Language can never be tied down to fixed rules. A 
writer will constantly begin on one formula, and the 
quick play of language will compel him to end on an- 
other. Hence exceptional usage has to be collected and 
codified under a special heading ‘‘Mixed Conditional 
Sentences.’’ I may just be permitted to add that Fr. 
O'Neill has made some good poiuts: 1, the importance 
of noting the part played by should and would in Hypo- 
thetical Clauses, 2, the fact that the only assertion is the 
logical nexus between ‘‘if-clause’’ and main statement 
(condition and result; protasis and apodosis), 3, that 
the apodosis may appear in the form of an assertion, 
an interrogation, or a command. If there be an impli- 
cation in all Conditional Sentences, he must revise his 
terminology and find something better than ‘‘simple 
suppositions’’ to mark off Class I from the simple sup- 
positions of Class II, differing by their respective impli- 
eations, J. Donovan, S.J. 


Reply to the Foregoing 

I am very grateful to Father Donovan for the care 
with which he has reviewed my article on Conditional 
Sentences. I am sorry that I did not make it clear that 
I was using the term ‘‘imaginary’’ in a generie sense 
only, i. e., to cover all normal subjunctive conditions, 
and that I was not using it also as a specific name for 
‘*should-would’’ conditions. These latter I wished to 
designate as ‘‘future imaginary.’’ I admit that the 
term ‘‘imaginary’’ cannot be applied univocally to all 
subjunetive conditions, but Father Donovan must grant 
me that there is present sufficient ‘‘analogia eum funda- 
mento in re’’ to justify its use in the classroom as a 
non-technical term, intelligible to high-school boys. I 
admit also that a mere time distinction between present 
potential and present unfulfilled conditions is not philo- 
sophieally adequate, but it is extremely practical and 
easy to grasp, and is really the basis of the true dis- 
tinction. In this matter I am glad to be able to fall 
back upon the authority of Professor Sonnenschein. 
(Cf. The Gateway to Latin Composition, ed. 1925, page 
161.) 

I regret to be obliged to disagree with Father Dono- 
van in the choice of a name for the first type of Con- 
ditional Sentences. The term ‘‘Supposition of Assumed 
Fact’’ is based upon the difference between ‘‘dato’’ and 
‘‘non eoncesso,’’ too difficult a concept for a high-school 
boy. The name ‘‘Supposition Stated as Fact’’ does not 
appeal to me as it seems to represent a Conditional 
Sentence as doing the very thing which it does not do. 

Hvueu P. O’Nett, S. J. 
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Newman on Aristotle’s Poetics 

Cardinal Newman, in his essay on ‘‘Poetry, with 
Reference to Aristotle’s Poeties,’’ agrees in the main 
with the views of the Philosopher. On one point alone 
he differs with him, namely in his treatment of tragedy. 
Aristotle, in the Poeties, sets down certain conclusions 
at which he had arrived from a first-hand study of the 
great body of tragedy of his day. One of these con- 
clusions is, that of the six elements into which he had 
analyzed Greek tragedy, plot. or action, is the most 
important. 

At the outset of his essay, Newman admits that, since 
tragedy is obviously the exhibition of an action, the 
statement of Aristotle is true—abstractedly. ‘‘But,’’ he 
says, ‘‘it is one thing to form the beau ideal of a tragedy 
on scientific principles; another to point out the actual 
beauty of a particular school of dramatic composition.”’ 
Note the words, ‘‘the actual beauty’’ ete. Aristotle does 
not affirm that action is the most beautiful element in 
Greek tragedy; he says that it is the most important. 
In overlooking this fundamental distinction, Newman 
seems to have mistaken the issue. 

Newman states his case thus: ‘‘That the charm of 
Greek tragedy does not ordinarily arise from scientific 
correctness of plot is certain.’’ Aristotle says nothing 
about charm; his words are, ‘‘Most important of all, is 
the structure of the incidents.’’ Newman appears to 
view Greek tragedy, not primarily as drama, but as 
poetry ; while Aristotle never loses sight of the fact that 
tragedy is drama, that it is the imitation of an action, 
that it is intended not merely to be read, but to be 
acted on the stage. As an imitation of an action, tragedy 
has an end to accomplish, not by any means whatever, 
not so much by graphie narration, or harmonious song, 
or charming poetry, but by action. Each literary type 
has as its end a certain effect to produce. The novel 
achieves its end chiefly by narration, oratory by appeal 
to the intellect through the imagination and the emo- 
tions, the essay by exposition. Tragedy must produce 
its effect principally by action; otherwise it is not trag- 
edy. <A literary composition may have the external 
form of drama, but attain its end by the beauty of its 
diction, the charm of its poetry, the magnificence of its 
stage appointments, the masterful speeches of its char- 
acters; but in proportion as the effect is not produced 
by action, in that proportion it is not drama. Action 
is the essence, the distinguishing characteristie of drama. 
Hence Aristotle says, ‘‘the incidents and the plot are 
the end of a tragedy, and the end is the chief thing of 
all.’’ All ihe other elemenis of tragedy are subordinate 
to action. We may have a tragedy without song, with- 
out poetic diction, without spectacular elements, nay 
(says Aristotle), without delineation of character. But 
a tragedy without action is a contradiction. Separate 
heat from fire, color from painting, form from sculpture ; 
then you may conceive drama without action. 

Hence Newman seems beside the point when he char- 
acterizes Aristotle’s insistence on action as an error. In 
his delight in the poetic charm of Greek tragedy, he 
overlooks the dramatic effect. ‘‘It is not in the plot,’’ 
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he says, ‘‘but in the characters, sentiments, and diction 
that the actual merit and poetry of the composition are 
found.’’ The poetic beauty is one thing; the tragic 
beauty quite another. Again he says, ‘‘The inferior 
poem may, on his principle, be the better tragedy.’’ Ex- 
actly! We may go still further, and say that a tragedy 
need be no poem at all, for poetry is not essential to 
tragedy. ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ is an excellent poem, but it 
is not a tragedy; John Drinkwater’s ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln’’ is a good tragedy, but it is not a poem. ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’? may be a far higher artistic achievement, but 
when there is question of drama, the award must go to 
‘* Abraham Lineoln.’” Henee Newman’s assertion, ‘‘ The 
most perfect in plot is not the most poetical’’ misses the 
mark. The most perfect in plot assuredly is not the 
most poetical, but ceteris paribus it is the best drama. 

Furthermore, Newman’s understanding of the word 
‘‘aetion’’ seems to be less comprehensive than the mean- 
ing attached to it by Aristotle, The term, as used by 
Aristotle, means ‘‘acting,’’ and ‘‘doing,’’ in a strict and 
literal sense, but not in the narrow sense of mere out- 


‘ward act; it extends also to internal processes which 


work outward, and even to the operations of the mind, 
when expressed in external act. 

Newman apparently understands Aristotle to mean 
by ‘‘aetion’’ merely the external structure of the plot; 
as when he remarks, ‘‘The charm of Greek tragedy does 
not ordinarily arise from scientific correetness of plot,’’ 
and again, ‘‘Seldom does any great interest arise from 
the action.’’ If by ‘‘action’’ he means the mere dis- 
position and marshalling of events, he is correct. But 
Aristotle’s coneept of action embraces much more than 
this. ‘‘Tragedy,’’ he says, ‘‘is an imitation of an ac- 
tion’’; and action in his eyes is an image of human life. 
Consequently everything that a human being does is 
action: all the deeds, incidents, situations; all the ex- 
ternal manifestations of mental processes; all the motives 
and effects of outward events—all these are included in 
the term ‘‘action.”’ Even the masterful delineation of 
character, of which Newman makes so much, is im- 
possible without action; for in tragedy we become 
acquainted with the characters, not so much by deserip- 
tion and narration, as in the novel or epic, but mainly 
by action; they enact their story before our very eyes. 

O. S. J. 


Nullumst iam dictum, quod non dictum sit prius.— 
Ter. Eunuch. Prol. 


If Greek were eventually to disappear from the cur- 
riculum of all the schools, Latin in no long time would 
follow, and sooner or later the serious study of modern 
languages and literatures would be discountenanced, too. 
Every blow that is dealt for Greek is favorable to humane 
learning in its entirety. If Greek is duly eared for, 
Latin will take care of itself, and so will English. If 
the teachers of all these subjects would combine for the 
rehabilitation of Greek, no enemy could withstand them. 
—Lane Cooper. 
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The ‘‘Classical Investigation,’’ published by the 
American Classical League at Princeton, New Jersey, 
gives the number of students who were studying Latin 
in the United States during the scholastic year of 1925- 
1924, as 940,000 in secondary schools and 40,000 in 
colleges. Almost one million studying Latin! Astound- 
ing figures, surely, Yet of these more than 900,000 high 
school students, a very large percentage study Latin 
for only two years, and less than one out of twenty 
continue to study Latin in college. If one considers this 
aspect of the ease, together with the fact that Greek is 
not taught at all in most American high schools, one 
comes to realize how very small a number is receiving 
an old-time classical education in this country today. 
Even six years of Latin and four of Greek usually prove 
quite inadequate to give that mastery of the ancient 
tongues and that direet contact with what is best in 
their literatures necessary to draw from them the fulness 
of liberal culture which they are able to impart. If the 
classics are to do for us in America what they are still 
doing for at least a small number in Europe, their study 
must be begun earlier than in first year high schosi; 
more time must be devoted to them; and our graduate 
schools must lay more stress on wide reading for content 
in the really great classical Greck and Roman authors, 
than upon second-rate writers, or special problems of 
research. 


In a seathing denuneiation of the artificial and formal 
methods of teaching Latin grammar, which, he main- 
tains, are all too prevalent in the German secondary 
schools at the present time, Dr. Georg Rosenthal, in the 
Literarische Blaetter dcr Koelnischen Volkszeitung for 
September 30, 1926, strongly advocates the ‘‘funetional’* 
teaching of Latin, He insists especially on the absolute 
avoidance of a Latinized form of the vernacular in 
translation; on the reduction to a minimum of memory 
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work upon isolated (‘‘dead’’) forms, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of ‘‘living’’ phrases, or 
naturally combined forms, to be daily acquired; on the 
importance of enlisting the creative activity of the pu- 
pils, by frequently having them build their own phrases 
and themes; on rooting out the old analytic method of 
attacking a sentence in reading, and teaching, instead, 
the power of reading Latin as Latin, in the Latin word- 
order, according to the method set forth in Fr. O’Neill’s 
article, ‘‘Reading Latin at Sight,’’ in the October num- 
ber, and Alpha’s, ‘‘Reading at Sight—An Exercise,’’ in 
the December number of the BuLLEeTIN. Dr. Rosenthal 
is both a successful teacher of the classics and a man of 
very long experience in secondary-school work in Latin 
and Greek. 


It is no secret that the author of the Authorized Eng- 
lish Translation of Fr. Acquaviva’s Directorium Eczer- 
citiorum Spiritualium, recently issued from the London 
Manresa Press, is none other than Fr. J. Donovan, S. J., 
author of Theory of Advanced Greek Prose Composition, 
which Fr, Kleist has favorably discussed in the pages 
of the CuassicaL Buuuetin. As this version is likely 
to be adopted in all English-speaking provinces, we feel 
justified in reproducing some comments on it that have 
recently appeared in a Spanish periodical, entitled 
‘*Manresa.’’ The critique is from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished Spanish ‘‘littérateur,’’ Fr. Peyboch, of the 
Santa Cueva, Manresa. ‘‘And now,’’ writes Fr. Pey- 
boch, ‘‘what is to be said of the translation? There 
are two kinds of good translation, applicable to different 
classes of books, according as interest centers solely in 
the matter, or affects the form also. In the latter case, 
translation must be above all else literal, retaining with 
absolute exactitude all figures of speech, whether of 
word or thought, and also the exact structure of each 
sentence. After this fashion, for instance, Holy Writ 
is often translated, and even the book of the Exercises 
itself. But when the whole interest is concentrated in 
the ideas, and not in their form of expression, then the 
ideal of a good translator will be, to render in his own 
language the sense of the original document in that dress 
which the author himself would have chosen, had he 
found himself in the translator’s circumstances. In the 
present ease, the clothing in words will be that which 
the compiler of the Directory would have adopted, if, 
instead of being a Latinist of the late Sixteenth Century, 
he had been an English writer of the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. And this is the line taken by the 
author of the translation here discussed, He has snatched 
the ideas from their ponderous and slow, yet rhythmic 
mareh, in lengthy periodie Latin sentences, in order to 
present them to the British reader in incisive, business- 
like, yet nervous, and rapid English. With this end in 
view, he has broken up many long sentences, thereby 
making a clearance of many conjunctions and sub- 
ordinating particles, and he has everywhere replaced 
idioms peculiar to Latium by those which originated on 
the banks of the Thames. In this way he has succeeded 
in completely freeing his work from that air of depend- 
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ence on an original, which is the hallmark of most trans- 
lations; while he has, at the same time, imparted to it 
all the vigor and freshness one associates with creative 
work. Nor is it to be imagined that the ideas have sut- 
fered from this transformation. On the contrary, in 
their new dress they stand out in bolder relief, moving 
past in single file, instead of making their appearance 
all together in elusters, in their quadripartite and com- 
plex Latin sentence-formation. To make sure that the 
ideas had lost nothing in this transition, I yielded to 
the whim of going through the wh»-e of this translation 
in a critical spirit.’’ The writer then proceeds to point 
out one or two omissions and, possibly, two mistransla- 
tions; he then resumes as follows: ‘‘Whoso has any 
experience of the real difficulties of translation, knows 
that most of the translations on sale in our bookshops 
afford in four lines more ground for censure, than does 
this »ook threughout its 163 pages.’’ Fr. Donovan in 
his \vork on Greek Prose has very definitely committed 
himself to certain fixed principles of translation. And 
here has has left a test whereby one can judge how far 
his own practice is in conformity with his theories. 
Theorists, like preachers, often fail to practice what they 
teach. The Thesaurus Spiritualis is generally in the 
hands of all our juniors and novices, It contains the 
original Latin text of the Directorium. The Authorized 
English Translation will, no doubt, henceforth be at 
the service even of the novices. What better occasional 
practice for the Latin hour of the novices’ Jay, than a 
discussion of applied principles of translation ‘rom the 
classics, as seen in this version of the Directorium. 


Teachers who are reading the ‘‘pro Archia’’ or the 
second book of the ‘‘Aeneid’’ with their classes, will 
find the notes in the November Classical Journal on 
alternis versibus longiusculis (Arch. X, 25), and perque 
pedes traiecutus lora tumentes (Aen. II, 273), interest- 
ing and illuminating. The entertaining article in the 
December number of the same journal entitled ‘*‘ Han- 
nibal Trismegistus,’’ by Hubert MeNeill Poteat, will 
prove useful and suggestive to teachers of the twenty- 
first book of Livy. 


The Creek academies of Boston and Holy Cross Col- 
leges held their ‘‘First Public Exposition’’ at Boston 
on December 10, 1926. The ‘‘expositor’’ of Holy Cross 
handled the Iphigeneia of Euripides, and the expositor 
of Boston College the Bacchae. Two ‘‘inquisitors’’ of 
the rival college came primed to lead the assault on each 
of the expositors. The inquisitors had each fifteen min- 
utes alotted them for their questions, whilst visiting 
professors and the audience were invited to take part in 
the discussion, A similar exposition by the same two 
colleges will take place in March, with the Jon and 
Hippolytus as subjects. The Boston College Greek 
Academy will, moreover, give a public exposition of its 
own in the second semester on the Oedipus Rex, the 
Antigone, and the Oedipus Coloneus, and besides this, 
it will give a course of five public lectures on the Poetics 
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of Aristotle. We heartily congratulate Mr. Joseph 
Marique, S.J., Moderator of the Boston College Greek 
Academy, on this splendid program. 


We congratulate the Marquette University Classical 
Bulletin on its continued enthusiasm in the good cause. 
Ad multos annos! 


Books Received 


From the Oxford University Press, American Branch: 
A History of the Ancient World, by M. Rostovtzeff. 
Hon. D. Litt, (Oxon.), ete., Professor of Ancient 
History in Yale University; Vol. I, The Orient and 
Greece, translated from the Russian by J. D. Duff: 
pp. xxiii and 418, with 89 plates, 36 figures in text, 

5 maps, ete., Royal Octavo. $5.00, 

Greece, A Short History, by M. A. Hamilton, Illus- 
trated from the Country, the Monuments, and the 
Authors, by B. A. and J. J. pp. xix and 250, with 
copious plates and illustrations in the text. 85e. 


More than twenty-five Cathoiie high schools, largely 
in the east, have introduced Foster and Arms’ ‘‘ First 
Year Latin.’’ The second year book by the same authors 
is now in press. An impartial and detailed review of 
“First Yeas Latin’’ will be found in the Classica! 
Weekly for January 3, 1927. 


New Chapters in Greek Art, by Perey Gardner, D. 
Litt., F. B. A., pp. xvi and 367, with sixteen plates, 
three appendices, ete., Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 

Archaeologists and classical scholars will weleome this 
iatest and most valuable contribution of the veteran 
English archacologist. 

The opening chapter of the book is an interesting 
review of the marvelous progress made by classical 
archaeology during the last fifty years, the period of 
Mr. Gardner’s own archaeological activity. With Fr. 
Henry Browne, the author regrets that the vast illus- 
trative materials thus brought to light are not more 
generally utilized in the teaching of the classics in 
schools and colleges. Indeed, what a powerful means 
of stimulating interest in the classics and of vitalizing 
our teaching of the classics are we not here neglecting! 

Chapter IT, on ‘‘Originals, Ancient Copies, and Mod- 
ern Restorations’’ in sculpture is conservative and excel- 
lent. Especially timely is the warning against theorizing 
on the slender basis of mere copies, a temptation to 
which even so truly great an archaeologist as Furtwaen- 
gler sometimes succumbed, 

The chapters of chief significance for archaeology are 
perhaps chapters three to six, in which various well- 
known Ashmolean and British Museum originals are 
discussed with much close reasoning and archaeological 
acumen, and the whole question of the style and period 
of Lysippus is restudied to excellent purpose. The 
famous Oxford marble, generally known as a portrait 
of an Athenian lady, is considered by Mr. Gardner to 
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be a fifth century original of the school of Pheidias, and 
probably a portrait of Aspasia in the guise of Aphrodite. 
The Ashmolean bronze head of a boy, Diadoumenus 
type, is claimed as a fifth century original of the school 
of Policleitus. The attribution of the marble head of 
Apollo from the Mausoleum (British Museum) to Skopas 
cr his school is supported by ingenious reasoning. Espec- 
ially important is Mr. Gardner’s reconsideration of all 
the evidence which has led most archaeologists in the 
past to attribute the ‘‘ Apoxyomenus’”’ to Lysippus. He 
seriously questions this attribution, principally on the 
ground of the knowledge of anatomy which that statue 
implies, and tentatively suggests that it may be a copy 
of the ‘‘Perixyomenus’’ of Daippus, of the Lysippan 
school. He considers the ‘‘ Agias’’ as a much safer index 
of the work of Lysippus himself. 

There is a good chapter (the seventh) on the light 
which recent archaeological finds have thrown on state- 
ments of classical writers, notably Herodotus and Pau- 
sanias. 


Highly suggestive, and almost convincing too, is Mr. 
Gardner’s discussion of the Delphie Charioteer, his at- 
tribution to Calamis, and the clue his study furnishes 
to the correct appraisal of the Capitoline (bronze) 
‘*Spinario’’ and the seated Mercury from Herculaneum. 
This chapter definitely puts the ‘‘Spinario’’ back into 
the fifth century. 

The large réle played by coin-types in the identifica- 
tion of ancient statues, and their assignment to schools 
and artists, forms the subject of another chapter; a 
subject in which Mr. Gardner is peculiarly at home. 
Perhaps the two most valuable chapters of the work, 
however, for the general student of classical culture 
are the thirteenth, on Greek Art under Roman Rule, and 
the fourteenth, on the Scenery of the Greek Stage. The 
former of these chapters is a splendid contribution to 
a but slightly developed subject, and we heartily agree 
with Mr. Gardner, as against Professor Wiekoff, that 
‘fone would gladly weleome any proof that the Romans, 
so great in arms and in law, also originated a great 
art,’’ but that thus far such proof is totally non-existent. 

The excellent chapter on the Scenery of the Greek 
Stage goes far deeper into the general subject of the 
presentation of a Greek play than the title would lead 
one to expect. Next to the essay of DeQuiney on the 
subject, the writer has read nothing that is so really 
helpful in giving one a cleaz notion of the vast difference 
which exists between ancient and modern drama, A 
few quotations may give an idea of the suggestiveness 
of this chapter. ‘‘The acted scene was quite as far 
apart from realism and as much under the yoke of the 
ideal as the sculptured scene’’ (p. 309). The Greek 
dramatist ‘‘tries by all means to keep the acted scene 
apart from the faets of daily life’’ (ibid.). ‘‘Simplicity 
and balance and measure, combined with ideality, are 
the keynotes of the Greek drama’’ (p. 317). ‘‘The mod- 
ern idea that so long as feeling is excited, the kind of 
feeling does not matter, would have been regarded as 
ethical anarchy and altogether impious’’ (ibid.). 
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To the classical archaeologist this volume is indispens- 
able. For the general student some of the chapters 
would prove too technical, though chapters I, II, XIII, 
and XIV could be most profitably read by all students 
of the classics, The plates illustrative of the sculptures 
discussed are excellently done. 

Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Noctuinus, Dramatic Dialogues, by R. B. Appleton, 
M. A. 56 pages. Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch, New York. 60e. 

R. B, Appleton is chief classical master at the Perse 
School, Cambridge, which teaches Latin throughout the 
course by the ‘‘direct’’ method. Noctuinus—a collec- 
tion of ten interesting dramatic dialogues—is the most 
recent book in the Lingua Latina Series used in this 
school, and is intended to furnish reading matter for 
one term of the second year. Noctuinus, the main char- 
acter in each of the dialogues, appears successively as a 
boy, a youth, a cook, and a middle aged man. The 
dialogues vary in length from fifty to one hundred lines, 
and will readily lend themselves to dramatization because 
of their humor and action. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the humor of ‘‘Rusticus’’ consists in playing a 
practical joke on an unoffending farmer, and that 
‘‘Grues’’ and ‘‘Valetudinarium’’ condone lying. None 
of the dialogues are inspirational in content. 

The book is printed in clear type, on very good paper, 
and some fifteen excellent illustrations make it unusually 
attractive. A. M. Z. 


Reddenda Minima, a Latin Translation Book for Be- 
ginners, by T. K. E. Batterbury. Oxford University 
Press. 100 pages. 85e. 

This little book will interest teachers of first year 
Latin who find themselves too busy to spend the requisite 
amount of time on composing their own Latin sentences 
for tests and class exercises, Part I contains 500 simple 
Latin sentences, arranged in groups according to the 
constructions which they are intended to exemplify. 
Part II contains 150 miscellaneous sentences, which are 
somewhat longer and more difficult than those in Part I. 
Part IT offers some seattered hints on methods of trans- 
lating, some quite valuable, others perhaps too mechan- 
ical. Part IV contains 25 short continuous passages, 
most of them selected from standard Latin authors. The 
book is provided with a complete vocabulary. While 
our method of teaching would not call for such a book 
in the hands of the pupils, still a busy teacher would 
find it very helpful for ‘‘aural’’ exercises in class, or 
for the exercise suggested by ‘‘ Alpha’’ in the CuassicaL 
BuLuetIn for December. H. P. O. 


Leisure Hour Readings 
1. Anacreontics: ed, Flagg, nos. 5, 12, 17, 22, 24, 28, 
29, 35 (ed. Tyler. pp. 79, 84, 89, 90, 93, 94, 95,—Graeca 
Min. pp. 99, 100 bis, 101, 105, 110 bis, 112). 
2. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, bk. 5 (Virtus ad 
beate vivendum se ipsa est contenta). This book con- 
tains the famous eulogy of philosophy: ‘‘O vitae phi- 
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losophia dux, o virtutis indagatrix expultrixque vitio- 
rum! Quid non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine 
te esse potuisset? Tu urbes peperisti, tu dissipatos ho- 
mines in societatem vitae convocasti, tu eos inter se 
primo domiciliis, deinde coniugiis, tum litterarum et 
vocum communione iunxisti, tu inventrix legum, tu 
magistra morum et disciplinae fuisti; ad te confugimus, 
a te opem petimus, tibi nos, ut antea magna ex parte, 
sie nune penitus totosque tradimus. Est autem unus 
dies bene et ex praeceptis tuis actus peecanti immortali- 
titi anteponendus.’’ 

3. Greek Art and Architecture, by Perey Gardner and 
Sir Reginald Blomfield (Oxford University Press: The 
World’s Manuals. 76 pages). F. A. P. 


Intercollegiate Latin Contests, 1924-1926 


The kindness of Father Da Milano, of Creighton Uni- 
versity, enables us to publish the following versions of 
the Intercollegiate Latin Contests (English-Latin part) 
for the last three years. The versions are his own. We 
feel sure that college Latin professors will find them 
useful in preparing their classes for similar contests. 
We are not publishing the English passages themselves, 
as we presume that copies of these are still on file in the 
Deans’ offices of the province. 


1924 

Humanae vitae exitus saepe cum extrema fabula bene 
deseripta comparari solet, in qua ii qui primas partes 
agunt, in quamecumque fortunam inciderunt, semper 
sunt sibi ipsi consentanei, Itaque vix est ullus sive apud 
Romanos sive apud Graecos vir eximius, cujus mortem 
aliquis scriptor non attigerit, eamque vel laudaverit vel 
improbaverit, prout vel ingenio vel disciplina ferebatur. 
Sie Evremontius Petronii Arbitri morientis fortitudinem 
ae constantiam quam accuratissime describit; in eoque 
putat se majorem animi ac sententiae firmitatem, quam 
in Seneca aut Catone deprehendere. Petronio quidem 
laudi vertendum est, quod, qua animi alacritate vitam 
egit, eadem finivit; sed cum is dissolute omnino ae per- 
dite vixerit, quod aequum animum moriens prae se tulit, 
id potius innatae cuidam incuriae ac imprudentiae, quam 
fortitudini est tribuendum. Socratem vero longe aliae 
causae fortem reddiderunt ; conscientia scilicet bene actae 
vitae spesque beatae immortalitatis. Quodsi subtilem 
illum scriptorem, quem supra memoravi, tantopere in 
homine moriente animi hilaritas delectat, nonne potuit 
in Thoma Moro, cive nostro, multo nobilius exemplum 
invenire ? 

1925 

Multi in Italia Mori casum vehementer miserati sunt, 
magnaque admiratione Margaritae Roper ejus filiae in- 
signem pietatem extulerunt; quae, ut patrem ad Turrim 
progredientem amplecteretur, per medios custodes pro- 
rupit. Talis enim ille fuit, ut omnium studia, etiam 
late extra domesticos parietes, in se converterit. Is cum 
eximia pietate in suos, humanitate ae urbanitate prope. 
singulari praeditus esset, invitusque inter Regis adminis- 
tros propter excellentem juris peritiam aliaque ingenii 
ornamenta cooptatus, vel transversum unguem a recta 
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conscientia diseedere recusavit. Ad haee vir sanctissi- 
mus nee minime austerus,—praeterquam quod secreto in 
se animadvertere solebat—inter homines, quorum studia 
atque ingenia in primis noverat, ita vixit, ut nulli terro- 
res extrinsecus illati de animi magnitudine ac nativa 
indolis hilaritate, quam prae se ferebat, eum depellere 
potuerint. Virum praeterea sanae prorsus mentis nulla 
umquam aut superstitio decepit aut largitio corrupit vel 
adduxit ut a recta via aberraret. Hie eum apud Morto- 
nium Cardinalem educaretur, mature litterarum studiis 
se.totum addixerat, et cum Erasmo singularem amici- 
tiam comparaverat. Hujus ab humanitate, ut omnis 
adfectatio aberat, sic acerbitas ab urbanitate procul erat. 
Idem praesto fuit Regi legationibus tanta sollertia 
obeundis, ut ab omnibus laudaretur; eumque regni Can- 
cellarius esset nominatus, idem praestitit ea integritate, 
quae omnibus prorsus singularis videretur. Cum tamen 
haee ipsa ejus integritas Regis consiliis officeret, tandem 
ab eo interfectus est. 
1926 

Etsi majorum institutis non temere adhaereo, illud 
profecto mihi persuasum est, magnas in eivitatibus ad- 
ministrandis commutationes gravia inecommoda secum 
ferre. Quae tamen cum commodis (inde orituris) supe- 
rari possint, libentissime in singulis causis commoda cum 
incommodis conferam, et utra pars utri ecedat, quam 
accuratissime potero judicabo. Ego enim nullis cogor 
officiis, ut ulli rerum mutationi repugnem, qua saluti rei 
publicae consuli mihi videatur; quin imo, affirmare non 
dubito me ab iis omnino dissentire, qui arbitrantur se 
effecisse Magnam Chartam (referring to the English Con- 
stitution; otherwise: leges civitatis nostrae) ineptam 
(ineptas) esse, eo quod demonstraverint eam (eas) regiae 
dignitati ac procerum collegio repugnare. Haee enim 
non sunt civitati administrandae propositus finis, sed 
instrumenta tantum; sine quibus plurimae sane civitates 
floruerunt. Itaque ego, etsi gravissime ferrem summam 
rerum Anglicarum penes populum esse, tamen non 
dubito, si id fiat, quin ea civitas bona pace, prospera 
fortuna, magnaque auctoritate sit usura. 


Objective of First Year Latin 

We are in the teaching business to train our pupils. 
We have to study the character and mental qualities of 
each boy coming under our care. The more we know 
about the boy, the better able are we to train him. I 
think that in our anxiety to impart knowledge, to get 
boys to learn, we often forget to train, Training is a 
slow process. Each hour of class, each day of the week, 
has a certain amount of training in it, and the process 
does not end. The four years of high school are like a 
novitiate. We can hardly expect good religious, unless 
young men are trained to be good religious. 

We Jesuits give four years to Latin in the high school. 
Each one of those years should have its proper share of 
training, and assigned training. We should know just 
what is required of each teacher in each one of those 
years. Each year, especially in the beginning, must be 
co-ordinated with the one before, or continuity will be 
lost, and the old adage ‘‘Repetitio est mater scientiae’’ 
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will not have a chance. But there must be progress. 
And progress can not be had, if each teacher has to go 
through matter that has not been learned thoroughly in 
first year, because of too much speed, or because too 
much matter was assigned, or because the teacher had 
to make use of a short-cut and laborless method of teach- 
ing. Latin can not be ‘‘jazzed,’’ as was well said in the 
Latin Bulletin of Wisconsin University (Dee., 1926). 

When the boy starts Latin, he has to have some time 
to find himself. ‘‘I do not know what it is all about,’’ 
the teacher has to expect to hear. It takes time to know 
what it is all about. The language is new, the grammar 
is new, the forms are new, the boys are new, and often 
(unfortunately) the teacher is new,—and poor Latin 
has to bear the consequence. Add to this a large amount 
of matter to be covered for examinations which are 
coming from St. Louis, and you have the situation of 
the higher class teacher; ‘‘Didn’t you have this in first 
year? Don’t you even recognize the accusative case?’’ 
says the second year teacher.—‘It is very consoling to 
have your boys able to recite together porta, portae, 
ete.’’—It certainly is; especially if they are able to recite 
all the declensions of the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
and the conjugations of the verbs. That is a satisfaction, 
and a satisfaction devoutly to be prayed for and sought 
after. That is what they should learn first of all in first 
year high. They ought not to be allowed to go to second 
high, unless they can do these things fairly well, That 
is the work of first year Latin. To make this an object 
of first year requires patience and labor on the part of 
both teacher and student. And this is a part of the 
training. To teach the declensions and conjugations is 
the real object of first year Latin. 

I think most teachers will admit that we should aim 
at developing the power of reading Latin, even in first 
year. But can you read a language if you do not know 
it? And a boy does not know a language unless he 
knows the grammar of that language. <A language can- 
not be learned in a year or in two years. There is no 
advantage in trying to teach the entire grammar in first 
year Latin. Read some simple Latin, if you want, in 
first year, but learn the declensions and the econjugations. 
They are the tools. A man cannot work without tools, 
and these are the ‘‘sine qua non.’’ First and second 
year are preparatory years. The students are learning 
the tools and their simplest uses. The complicated uses 
come with the fine points of the language. And it takes 
time to learn these Latin tools. Sad experience in the 
past, and complaints of college and upper high school 
class teachers, are sufficient proof that we have not been 
taking enough time to let the foundations of Latin get 
into the students’ systems. 

To learn the fundamentals of etymology and syntax 
in first and second years will give that training which 
is our chief aim in teaching. We want our boys to be 
able to read Latin, but we want them especially to 
acquire that training and mental development which 
everybody admits is given by the careful and earnest 
study of Latin. (If to read Latin were our only, or our 
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primary, purpose in teaching Latin, I fear more than 
half of our labor would be in vain. So many of our 
boys do not get beyond second year.) 

In assigning the amount of matter to be covered in 
first year Latin, I suppose the teacher always does the 
following: 

1. He has a great deal of unison drill (oral and 
written), as well as individual recitations; he asks dif- 
ferent forms in quick, snappy recitations, ete, 

2. He holds contests, ete. 

3. He gives plenty of his own Latin and English 
sentences to bring out the simplest uses of the forms. 

4. He has parsing and analysis of sentences, to ascer- 
tain whether the students understand the simplest uses, 
ete. 

5. He makes up some Latin (or English) stories, or 
gets them from some other source. 

6. He does all a good teacher can think of to make 
the classes profitable and interesting. This is essential. 

All this takes time. All this supposes labor on the 
part of pupil and teacher. But it all produces thorough- 
ness, and that is what has often been lacking in the past. 
The watchword should be ‘‘thoroughness, even if it takes 
time.’’ To obtain this thoroughness of training and 
this solid foundation in Latin, I propose the following 
arrangement of matter in first year high: 

I. First Semester 

1. Regular declensions. 

N. B. A few verbs may be introduced to bring 
out all the cases; v. g., the present tense of do, 
amo, ete. 

N. B. Syntax: Subject of verb, object of verb, 
agreement of verb. 

2. Irregular nouns of the third declension. 

3. Regular adjectives. 

N. B. Syntax: Agreement of adjectives. 

4. Irregular adjectives. 

5. Declension of numerals. 

6. Declension of pronouns. 

N.B. Rule for relatives. 

N. B. Indefinite pronouns can be taught off and 
on through the year, as they come up for use. 

7. Comparison of adjectives. 

N. B. Declension of the comparative degree. 
(Plus and vetus to be taught here.) 

8. Formation and comparison of adverbs. 


II. Second Semester 

Sum. 
The regular verb. 
Verb in io. 
Deponents and periphrastic conjugation. 

5. Some of the irregular verbs; e. g., possum and do. 

I still hold to the old scheme of the Society of having 
a grammar from the very first year of Latin, This 
would necessitate also some kind of exercise book and 
vocabulary. Perhaps teachers in the course of the year 
could find some short stories; v. g., Epitome Historiae 
Sacrae, Aesop’s Fables; or they could make up some 
stories. H. A. Brockman, S. J. 
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Communications 

(Editor’s Note. Owing to the volume of correspond- 
ence received for this issue of the BULLETIN, and also to 
avoid printing similar ideas several times over, the Edi- 
tors have found it necessary to omit parts of the Com- 
munications which follow. In doing this they have been 
at pains to omit nothing that seemed essential to a full 
understanding of the respective writer’s point of view.) 


Bennett and Foster and Arms 
To the Editor of the CLassicaL BULLETIN: 

I was rather amused by an article in the December 
issue of the CLassicaAL BULLETIN, entitled: ‘‘For Foster 
and Arms. 

If Mr. X thinks that he can sweep away a system, 
sanctioned by experience and laudable results, and as 
solid as the rock of Gibraltar, he has much to learn. 
There is no short cut to education. We claim that the 
only foundation for the study of Latin consists in eon- 
stant oral drill on the declensions and conjugations. 
Nothing can supply the place of this incessant going 
over of the forms—this is the foundation—and if this 
foundation is not laid in the first year, the boy will 
never know Latin. 

We do not, however, stop here. We teach the four 
coneords and formal parsing. Of course, we have theme- 
work as soon as the boy has mastered the first declension. 
We dwell, too, for a considerable time on what Mr. X 
chooses to call stuff: ‘‘the good boy and the bad farmer.’’ 

Mr. X is unfair towards Mr. Bennett He says that 
Mr. Bennett teaches Latin formally and not funcetion- 
ally. On page eight of his book Mr. Bennett has the 
first declension, and on page ten he begins to function 
with the word, Laudo; after which he immediately intro- 
duces the four concords. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Bennett—the book has many 
defects—but it is vastly superior to ‘‘ Foster and Arms,’’ 
which incorporates all of Bennett’s defects, while elim- 
inating most of his good qualities. As for functioning, 
Mr. Bennett functions in an orderly, methodical way. 
‘‘Foster and Arms’’ rumble along in a disconnected, 
confusing manner. How any one possessing a sense of 
order, arrangement, and method could recommend ‘‘ Fos- 
ter and Arms’? for the first year of Latin, is beyond me. 
The book is simply impossible. 

There seems to be at present a mania for the changing 
of textbooks. 

After all, it is not the book that should be blamed for 
poor results, but the teacher. 
St. Louis U. High. J. C. Reno, S.J. 
A Voice from the Past 

To the Editor of the CuassicaL BULLETIN: 

Mr. X in an anonymous article in the December Cuas- 
SICAL BULLETIN induced me to examine carefully Foster 
and Arms’ First Year Latin. Now the writer studied 
Latin in a Jesuit Classical College of great repute, and 
taught the first year of Latin with the approbation of 
superiors and scholars. My opinion of ‘‘Foster and 
Arms’’ is that it is a flashy book, with some striking 
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novelties, especially of illustrations and vocabulary re- 
views; and it is calculated to take the faney of girls in 
a high school, who are satisfied with a smattering of 
Latin, just as they would feel conceit in knowing some 
Spanish or French phrases after a year or two of study. 
A class of boys fed on ‘‘Foster and Arms’’ will forget 
in the second session what they learned in the first ses- 
sion; and they will go up from first to second high with 
a hazy and confused knowledge of the grammar, which 
they should have learned as a foundation for higher 
study. 

The book has an orderly arrangement, containing 120 
lessons, with two pages to each day, the first containing 
the task to be learned, the second covered with exercises 
The first two weeks are taken up with the present tense 
of porto; in Lesson 12 is declined silva; in Lesson 15 
(fourth week) servus. A boy ean learn the daily task 
in five minutes. Rather easy! In Lesson 50, after ten 
weeks, comes the third declension, with eighteen nouns, 
and the daily task is increased to three nouns or two 
tenses. 

1. The matter learned is too little, and the exercises 
are too many, It reminds me of a man threshing all day 
on a few stalks of corn. For what is the use of exer- 
cises, when there is so little to exercise upon? Forming 
little phrases and sentences is not an object in itself. 

2. In the first six months the class has easy tasks. So 
when reading-lessons become the order of the day, they 
fall back, not able to follow. For declensions and con- 
jugations are so scattered, two tenses here, and three 
tenses a month apart, and the declensions are finished in 
May in the 106th lesson,—a bit today, and a bite tomor- 
row, and a mouthful after two months! 

The defects of ‘‘ Foster and Arms’’ are want of method 
and proportion of values between task and exercises, 
i. e., between principles and practice. They pack the 
etymology into the last fifteen leaves of the book, squeez- 
ing them into small print,—even after the rules of 
syntax. 

After six scrambling rules for the government of the 
ablative case, they make no mention of the ablative 
absolute in the whole book. But while slicing up the 
conjugations and declensions into small pieces, scattered 
all over the floor, they pester the boy’s memory with 
their vocabulary review—100 words every ten lessons, 
amounting to 1000 words for 100 lessons; 1200 words in 
all. Behold the stone pillars that support their exercises! 

Now i condemn that practice as cruelty to animals. 
As there is no connection between those dictionary words, 
it is a hard task, foreing the memory. The memory is 
better employed in learning cases and tenses that are 
connected. But the vocabulary is more important than 
the grammar! I believe the memory, as a useful faculty 
of the soul, needs strenuous exercise, especially in youth. 
But exercise it first in what is necessary, secondly in 
passages of classical authors, useful for the future. 

It is strange how Y differs from X in every point! 
Mr. X: ‘‘Now what is there in ‘Foster and Arms’ that 
appeals? Short lessons (encouraging laziness), small 
vocabularies (growing to the hundreds), striking sim- 
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plicity, ‘aural’ exercises, early introduction of reading 
matter, frequent vocabulary reviews, excellent maps and 
illustrations!’’ Ah, yes, the illustrations! of ‘‘ Bubbles 
from the Bowl,’’ ‘‘Sparks from the Anvil,’’ ‘‘The Fam- 
ily Tree,’’ ‘‘ Earrings,’’ ‘‘St. Peter’s,’’ ‘‘ Julius Caesar,’’ 
‘*Perseus with the Head of Medusa,’’ ‘‘Quadrigae,’’ 
‘*Anser,’’ ‘‘The Chariot Race’’! I see now what ap- 
peals: really X is getting sentimental. But Y answers 
that all those features are distracting and detracting 
from a sound, safe, and thorough hold on the grammar, 
which is the main business of the first year of Latin. 
The Jesuit idea is insinuated in the titles of the classes, 
as ‘‘grammatica inferior, media, suprema, humaniora, 
ete.’’ Thus the grammar is prominent for three to tour 
years in its use and application. Exercises, then, must 
be subordinated to the grammar. But in ‘‘ Foster and 
Arms’’ the grammar is subordinated to the exercises. 
The Ratio requires that principles and practice function 
together. But the practice consists in using an author. 
kExercises in Latin composition have their place later in 
the course, when the student acquires familiarity with 
Latin idioms and vocabulary, got from the authors 
studied, and not forced on the brain artificially. —_‘Y. 


The ‘‘Piece-meal’’ Objection 
To the Editor of the CLAssicAL BULLETIN : 

In the last issue of the BULLETIN, Fr. Zamiara penned 
a gratifying criticism of the new First Year Latin by 
Foster and Arms. Added to the favorable criticism was 
one important objection against the book. He says that 
‘*Foster and Arms’’ is ‘‘singularly deficient’’ in pre- 
senting the etymology to the end of the regular verb, 
because the various etymological units are treated ‘‘ piece- 
meal’’ and in ‘‘disjointed and illogical sequence.’’ 

This difficulty is exactly that which Professor Bennett 
himself urged against the modern textbooks for begin- 
ners which appeared in his own time. (Cf. Teaching 
of Latin and Greek, Bennett and Bristol, Longmans, 
1901, pages 50-66.) Mr. Bennett however, as well as 
Fr. Zamiara, leave me unconvinced. 

The main force of the proposed objection I fully grant, 
argumentandi causa. I grant, likewise, that ‘‘the several 
declensions and conjugations form logical units, and it 
is psychologically and pedagogically sound to teach them 
as such.’’ But I must say that I am not at all in 
sympathy with the underlying supposition, namely, that 
the desideratum in first year is the accurate and system- 
atic knowledge of inflectional forms as such. To my 
mind, not mere formal knowledge of forms, however sys- 
tematie and logical in itself, but rather the functional 
knowledge of the necessary forms is what is of the 
highest value. In other words, our conceptions of the 
formal object of first year work are different. 

As in the manual arts, so too in the art of expression, 
the natural method puts knowledge—of necessity frag- 
mentary in the beginning—to immediate, and as far as 
possible, to copious use, because use is the ultimate aim 
of the entire study. It is not the knowledge of the 
systematic structure of the language as such, which is 
to be learned, so much as the power to use the language. 
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‘*Seience’’ is the keynote of the system which Fr. 
Zamiara advocates; ‘‘art’’ of the more natural system 
which I advocate. Fr. Donnelly has expressed himself 
in similar terms in the February, 1926, issue of the 
BULLETIN (p. 38). 

The former method—the formal or scientific—stresses 
nouns as belonging to this or that declension, or as 
having consonant or ‘‘i’’ stems; it drills on verbs by 
dissecting conjugations. Whereas the natural method— 
the functional—while following the systematic group- 
ings (but not woodenly), stresses the various forms of 
nouns, verbs, ete., as symbols of living ideas. Both 
methods, rightly understood insist on accurate knowl- 
edge of forms. But the formal stops at this; while the 
functional is ever intent on associating in the beginner’s 
mind each form with its proper function. That is what 
the forms mean! And this significance of forms will 
never be caught unless it is taught. Beginners must be 
made to comprehend that forms are pregnant with 
thought-significance, and that this significance of the 
form must be felt, whenever the form is seen or heard. 
The formal method, into which we have more or less 
unconsciously glided, teaches much about the language, 
but is sparing in the actual use of the language. Mr. 
H. C. Elmer (Cf. Classical Weekly, Dec. 6 and 13, 1926) 
says that in taking over the grammars in use since 1900, 
we have taken them almost exactly as they were, with- 
out remedying their now evident errors in pedagogy. 
Hence when Mr. Bennett argues about pedagogical 
method, I presume that we are not to judge by his 
example. 


Bennett’s exercises, which are void of interest, and 
which at best are mere exemplifications of the lessons, 
can searcely be looked upon as affording copious use of 
the language. The very fact that exercises are given 
at all in Bennett, is an implicit recognition of the prin- 
ciple that I am advocating. For exercises are meaning- 
less, unless they aim at actual use; and it is felt that 
some use is necessary. But the use in Bennett is piti- 
fully inadequate in quantity, and far from natural in 
quality. I do not say that ‘‘ Foster and Arms’”’ is perfect 
in this matter, or that it meets the purpose I speak of 
quite well. But I do say that the new text is leagues 
ahead of Bennett in this respect. 


Although I favor some formal and systematic group- 
ing for the purpose of review and of synthesizing mat- 
ters already comprehended and put into practice, I 
would always keep the main purpose in the foreground, 
i. e., form knowledge with a bias toward use. Moreover, 
it is necessary to sustain interest, which is only too 
prone to flag in the wearisome task of extensive memori- 
zation. Therefore, the statement that the logical units 
of groups of inflections should be taught in strict se- 
quence, without break, seems to me to require proof. 

For these reasons, I am of opinion that ‘‘ Foster and 
Arms’’ deserves an honest hearing, and should not be 
unceremoniously ruled out of court on the mere ground 
of novelty of approach to the study of Latin. 

Tn conclusion, let me thank Fr. Zamiara for his honest 
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_ expression of opinion, for it is only by frank discussion 


that mutual agreement can be securely attained. 
Marquette University. | Oscar J. LaPuantez, S. J. 
A Reply to the Foregoing 

Mr. LaPlante is a vigorous protagonist of the ‘*func- 
tional’’ teaching of Latin etymology: so am I. Mr. 
LaPlante insists that boys must be taught how to usc 
the forms, and what they mean: I do also. He wants 
even the first year classes to read a considerable amount 
of connected narrative, and to read it, not analytically, 
but as Latin, in the Latin word-order: I should propose 
the same objective to myself. Mr. LaPlante agrees that 
‘*formal’’’ teaching is useful up to a certain degree: 
in practice, I should stress ‘‘formal’’ teaching more than 
he does. I should teach all the regular forms, not 
merely the necessary ones. Moreover, I am confident 
that every live teacher of first year Latin in the province 
employs, and always has employed, ‘‘functional’’ meth- 
ods, whether with ‘‘Bennett’’ or ‘‘Yenni’’ as text. 
Hence I emphatically assert that this ‘‘ Bennett’’ versus 
‘*Foster and Arms’’ controversy is not, as Mr. LaPlante 
and X seem to assume, a controversy of ‘‘formal”’ 
versus ‘‘functional’’ teaching, but is concerned rather 
with the relative amount and particular kind of fune- 
tional and formal teaching it would be best to use. 

St. Louis U. Normal, ALPHONSE M. Zamiara, 8. J. 

A Love of Latin? 
To the Editor of the CLassicaL BULLETIN: 

The present discussion as to the relative merits of 
‘‘Bennett’’ and ‘‘Foster and Arms’’ for the first year 
of high school suggests an objective which the advocates 
of the drill method are too prone to forget altogether. 
What success do present methods of teaching Latin 
attain in kindling a liking for Latin—so far as it is 
possible for the first year student to ‘‘like’’ any subject? 
Is it not all too evident that even the best students in the 
high schools and colleges of the province manifest, as a 
rule, only a tolerance for their Latin, while those less 
gifted feel an aversion towards it, sufficient in itself to 
lead them to desert cultural training altogether? 

That drill work in copious quantities is essential in 
first year, and perhaps in second year as well, that a 
thorough grounding in the forms is the only insurance 
against catastrophe in subsequent study of the language, 
are truisms that go without elaboration here. But this 
should not be the be-all and end-all of Latin study, nor 
should the youngster in first year carry off the impres- 
sion that Latin, and perhaps all languages, for aught 
he knows, is but one long and unvarying attack upon 
the student’s memory resources. 

If we are ever to hope for a body of Catholic scholars 
coming from Catholic institutions and rising to eminence 
in classical fields, there must be a genuine love of class- 
ical study developed among Catholic students. The high 
school, and the very first year of high school, can be the 
only logical starting point. And, save in exceptional 
cases, a love of Latin can proceed only from interest in 
Latin as a medium of continuous discourse and as the 
expression of the life, manners, and history of the 
Roman people. W. C. K. 
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D’Ooge in the East 
To the Editor of the CLassicaL BULLETIN: 

That sudden controversy over a first-year text in the 
December BULLETIN was decidedly interesting. Having 
taught five first year Latin classes under the present 
system, I have always been an advocate of ‘‘Bennett’’ 
{except for his woeful lack of graded lessons in easy 
reading), and I do not see why our present method need 
degenerate into ‘‘formal drill and parrot memory,’’ as 
some would have it. How can one teach forms only, 
without harping continuously on their functions in the 
sentence, without giving plentiful translation, both writ- 
ten and oral? However, three years ago the Eastern 
Provinee discarded ‘‘Bennett’’ as their first-year Latin 
text and introduced ‘‘D’Ooge,’’ whose methods are prac- 
tically the same as those used by ‘‘Foster and Arms.”’ 
In the controvery which has arisen over the suggestion 
to introduce ‘‘ Foster and Arms,’’ I thought it might be 
helpful to find out the results of the change in the East. 
Accordingly, I addressed a questionnaire to Fr. F. M. 
Connell, the Prefect General of Studies, embracing sub- 
stantially the following points: 

1. What is the opinion of the older first-year teachers 
who have taught both ‘‘Bennett’’ and ‘‘D’Ooge’’? Is 
there the same opportunity for drill, the same training 
of intellect and memory now, as when ‘‘Bennett’’ was 
used ? 

2. What is the opinion of the second-year teachers 
who have handled the results of both ‘‘Bennett’’ and 
‘**T)’Ooge’’? Do the boys know their forms as well? Is 
there increased ability to read and to handle Latin? 

3. Do the teachers follow the text lesson by lesson, or 
do they give a whole declension or a whole voice, say, at 
one time? If they do not follow the text. what effect 
has this jumping about on the boys? What about 
‘*D’Ooge’s’’ piece-meal serving up of the declensions 
and conjugations? 

Before receiving Fr. Connell’s reply to this question- 
naire, I had intended to write a point-for-point refuta- 
tion of X’s letter in the December BuLLETIN. Fr. Con- 
nell’s letter, however, induces me to believe that a text 
like ‘‘D’Ooge’’ or ‘‘ Foster and Arms’’ may accomplish 
what ‘‘Bennett’’ does, and more, and that one of these 
two books might well be given at least a few year’s trial 
in the province. Fr. Connell’s answer to my question- 
naire follows in toto. 

St. Louis University. 


F. E. WELFLE, S. J. 


Dear Mr. Welfle: In answer to your letter, I can say 
in a word that we do not dream of going back to ‘‘Ben- 
nett.’’ There is, I think, no difference of opinion about 
it. We adopted ‘‘D’Ooge’s Elements’’ because it seemed 
to us to vitalize the study of Latin; the boys begin at 
once to use what little Latin they possess, not in patch- 
ing together meaningless phrases, but in framing little 
coherent narratives. Secondly, the development of the 
syntax rules is simple and catchy; and, thirdly, the 
format of the book is very attractive, no mean advantage 
in capturing the interest of the small boy. 
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Most of the teachers follow the lessons one after the 
other just as they occur. It is true that in our Latin 
syllabus the teacher is advised to complete the active 
voice of Amo before taking up the other conjugations; 
but the recommendation has grown obsolete, because it 
has seemed more sensible, after all, to teach the tenses 
formed on the present stem in all the conjugations before 
going on to the perfect stem. There is really no ‘‘jump- 
ing around’’; the process is quite systematic, though it 
is a different system from the old one. 

Neither is there anything piece-meal in the method. 
The object of the first five or six lessons is to familiarize 
the child with the baffling notion of inflection; and in 
doing so the author uses first one and then another case 
of the first declension in various relations. At first sight, 
this does seem piece-meal; but, after all, these first few 
lessons are not a study in declension, but a very useful 
preliminary. This preliminary completed, the first de- 
clension is given in its entirety, as also is each other 
declension when it first comes up. As for the third 
declension, we have found it an advantage, not a 
hindrance, to defer it to the second semester, as in 
‘*T)’Ooge.”’ 

My own conviction is that the boys have a better 
grasp of the forms, and the same, if not a better, train- 
ing of memory and intellect. One thing is certain, that 
the pronouns are much better known than ever before, 
and the syntax also. 

As for reading ability, I need only tell you that the 
classes must pass an examination in Baculus at the end 
of the first year, a thing that would not have been 
thought possible before we tried ‘‘D’Ooge.’’ 

There is one defect in the book; there is not enough 
of English-Latin sentences. However, in first year such 
a shortcoming is easily remedied by the teacher, with 
no expenditure of time or energy. So we do not feel 
alarmed by this imperfecticr, 

In conclusion, then, let me give it, not as my opinion 
only, but as the judgment of everyone who is in a 
position to pass judgment, that in every detail of Latin 
teaching ‘‘D’Ooge’’ is superior to the texts we have 
formerly used, and it is certainly very rare for Jesuits 
to be so unanimous on anything not connected with faith 
or morals. 

Of course you may quote me as far as you choose. 

New York, N. Y. F. M. ConneE.., S. J. 


The Translation of Prepositions 

The following exercise is intended for oral drill work 
in third and fourth year high. Its purpose is to show 
the great variety of Latin constructions which may be 
ealled into play in the translation of English preposi- 
tions. The use of such intensive exercises may be found 
helpful in combatting the habit, common among pupils, 
of translating words instead of ideas, The proposed 
exercise might prove too dry and difficult if assigned as 
written home-work, but if conducted orally under the 
guise of a test in deep thinking, the teacher will find it 
easy to excite a spirit of rivalry, which will off-set the 
grinding nature of the task. 
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An important element in the exercise lies in using the 
same sentence throughout. Nothing should be changed 
except the object of the preposition. This economizes 
attention and emphasizes the difference of meaning that 
underlies the various uses of the preposition. It is eug- 
gested that the pupil be required to name the construc- 
tion he intends to use before proceeding to the transla- 
tion. This will not only act as a stepping-stone to the 
correct Latin phrase, but will prove an effective means 
of implanting in the pupil’s mind an instinct for classi- 
fication, a prerequisite not only for clear thinking along 
purely speculative lines, but for efficiency in practical 
life as well. 

The teacher might call the attention of his class to 
the nature of the mental process developed in this exer- 
cise, showing that it is specifically the same process as 
that employed by the doctor when he diagnoses, 1. e., 
classifies, the ailments of his patients, or by a prosecut- 
ing attorney when he identifies a misdemeanor as a 
violation of a certain statute in the criminal code. The 
class might be ealled upon to furnish further iliusira- 
tions of the need for an instinct for classification in 
business life or in the sciences. They will thus be led 
unwittingly to answer their own oft-repeated query, 
‘Why do we study Latin?’’ 


The Exercise 
I. He wrote the letter with 


a pen abl. of means 
great care abl. of manner 
reluctance adjective 

a desire to please purpose clause 
his brother’s aid abl, absolute 
no regard for truth abl, absolute 


Il. He wrote the letter in 


black ink abl. of means 
great haste abl. of manner 
ten minutes abl. of time 

a neat style adv. (or adj.) 


calamo 

magna diligentia 
invitus 

ut placeret 
fratre adiuvante 
veritate neglecta 


atramento 
magna celeritate 
decem momentis 
concinne 
(concinnam) 
abl. of cause animo irato 
abl. absolute me presente 
prep.(or locative) apud me 
(domi meae) 
in euria 


an angry mood 
my presence 
my house 


the senate chamber preposition 
{il. The man was killed by 


his enemy abl. of agent 
order of the king abl. of cause 
lightning abl, of means 
mistake preposition 
accident abl. of cause 
the river bank preposition 


ab inimico 

iussu regis 

fulmine 

per errorem 

casu 

prope flumen 
(in ripa) 

ante horam 
tertiam 

abl. of means veneno 


Hvueu P. O’NEIL, S. J. 


three o’clock preposition 


poison 


The forms for the next issue of the BULLETIN will 
close on March 10. All copy for the April issue should 
be in the hands of the editors before that date. 
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